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BOOK REVIEWS 131 

The Future of Japan, with a Survey of Present Conditions. By 
W. Peteie Watson. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, 1907. Pp. 389. $3.50 net.) 

The foregoing work is an essay in the philosophy of history, 
or perhaps more properly, in psychological sociology. It seeks 
the explanation of history and of civilization mainly in religion; 
and it is deeply pessimistic, not to say exclamatory and tragical, 
in tone. Yet it is a work of considerable interest and power, 
which can hardly be ignored by those who seek to understand 
the meaning of modern Japan. 

The author is plainly very much upset by the turn events at 
large have taken. On the one hand, he complains that so far 
as Europe is concerned "we live, as it seems, in a time of exhaus- 
tion — exhaustion of principles, exhaustion of personalities, ex- 
haustion of speculations and philosophies, exhaustion almost 
of faith and hope — Have we not proved all political principles- 
conservatism, liberalism, democracy — and found them vain, if 
not deceitful? Do we not despair even of progress and her shib- 
boleths?" 

On the other hand, as to Japan, he declares that "Her rise to 
a place among the leading states challenges, or seems to chal- 
lenge, every precedent — political, social, religious — in the moral 
fabric of western civilization. This is the secret spring of the 
European suspicion and uneasiness in presence of Japan. We 
had beheld, with a charitable and often an amused indulgence, 
the aspiration, and as we were wont to call it, the pretension of 
Japan. Today there is another mood. We are not injured, but 
we are very nearly insulted. There is nothing at which we can 
take offense; yet we are offended. Japan in fact comes among 
us armed with the peculiar terrors of a great iconoclast of ideas. 
She is an important agent in the terrible revolution which today 
overtakes the whole empire of our theological, philosophical, 
political concepts." 

The task which the author sets himself is consequently to sketch 
the development, and to examine the elements of Japanese civili- 
zation, in order to explain Japan's phenomenal rise to power, 
and to answer the question: What does Japan portend for the 
world, especially for the world of ideas? 
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The author's answer to these questions, stripped of digressions 
and reduced to the barest outline, is as follows : 

Japan submitted for some seven centuries to the all-embracing 
social and political despotism of the Shoguns because she had no 
clear conception of one God, and no positive religious dogmas, 
Confucianism being merely a code of conduct, Buddhism a system 
of negations, and Shintoism a mass of superstitious practices. 
The only truly religious elements were (as they still are), ancestor- 
worship, forming the basis of filial piety, which is the real bond of 
society; and mystical reverence for the Mikado, reputed to be of 
divine descent. On the overthrow of the Shogunate, the Mikado 
was enthroned in the hearts of his subjects as at once their ruler 
and their god. The soldiers of Japan go unshrinking into battle 
because patriotism is the only religion they know. 

The introduction of western civilization was a revolution from 
above, brought about by a small group of ruling statesmen. Its 
motive was to fortify Japan against foreign aggression; and the 
movement has consequently had from the start an almost exclu- 
sively intellectual and material character. The leaders, in fact, 
are mostly agnostics; and modern Japan as a whole is religiously 
indifferent, if not irreligious, as the west understands religion. 
But however it may be with the leaders, no nation as a whole can 
live without religion. Neither ancestor-worship nor religious 
reverence for the Mikado can permanently retain its force in an 
industrial and constitutionally governed country; consequently 
Japan must in time either find another moral basis for her civili- 
zation, or lose her moral and social cohesion. Such a basis can 
only be found in some form of Christianity. The reader is conse- 
quently given to understand that the fabric of western civilization 
will survive even the portentious success of pagan Japan. 

Since Japan adopted western civilization in order to resist 
western aggression, the master-motive of the modern era is the 
development of industry and commerce. It would seem, there- 
fore, that any work on The Future of Japan ought naturally to 
be based on a careful appraisal of Japan's natural resources. 
For such an undertaking, however, the author's preoccupation 
with the fate of western ideas, face-to-face with a victorious and 
pagan Japan, leaves him insufficient time. Even so fundamental 
a matter as the extent and economic value of Japan's coal fields 
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is totally ignored. In fact, the whole treatment of economic 
questions is fragmentary and divorced from the main thesis of 
the book. Yet there are some points worthy of note, especially 
as the author has first-hand knowledge of conditions in Japan. 

Japanese labor is still untrained and, as he believes, adequate 
only for the coarser kinds of manufactures: yet it is so abundant 
and so cheap that for many years to come it is destined to prove 
a formidable weapon as against Europe and America. To this 
advantage of cheap labor is added a further advantage of location 
adjacent to the enormous markets of eastern Asia. 

On the other hand, the author declares that the efficiency of 
the Japanese fighting machine contrasts strikingly with the 
inefficiency of the industrial machine. Japan is still industrially 
among the poorest and most backward of nations. Agriculture 
is served by ox-plows with wooden coulters, hand-flails and 
fanning sieves. "The material of her industries — buildings, 
machinery and equipment — is almost always meager and impover- 
ished, their organization and general economy defective, and the 
methods of employers and employed often primitive and wasteful. 
Her means of achieving wealth, her industries and commerce, 
remain, as they were before the war, feeble from sheer lack of the 
life-blood of capital." Moreover, he insists that the Japanese 
merchant of today is "very often a trickster and frequently a 
cheat;" so much so that three-fourths of the total foreign com- 
merce of Japan still goes through the hands of foreigners resident 
in Japan. In consequence of the native lack of initiative and 
honesty, the government is forced more and more to enter the 
commercial arena. It introduces new industries and subsidizes 
others. The telegraph, telephone and railways are state owned: 
the great shipping corporations are heavily subventioned ; salt 
and tobacco are state monopolies. In fact, "nowhere is the 
function of government so comprehensive, so providential, so 
minute." 

On the other hand, the author does not believe that Japan aims 
at political empire, because to connive at the partition of China 
would be to close a large part of it to her own trade, while by 
standing for the "open door" she guards her hopes of commerical 
supremacy throughout all of China. 

How essentially and naively uncommercial Japanese civili- 
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zation still is, despite the commercial aims of the present age, 
appears in two curious facts. The merchant class in Japan even 
today stands socially at the very foot of the scale; and it is still 
customary (the author assures us) to charge a large purchaser a 
greater amount per unit of his purchase than a small purchaser, 
because he can clearly afford to pay more. It would be an inter- 
esting speculation to follow out the economic effects of a transfer 
to the western world of this inverted wholesale principle peculiar 
to Japan. 

Edward Van Dyke Robinson. 
University of Minnesota. 



The Congo and Coasts of Africa. By Richard Harding Davis. 
Illustrated from photographs by the author and others. 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1907. Pp. xi, 220. 
$1.50 net.) 

This is an interesting record of a trip along the west and east 
coasts of Africa, including a journey up the Congo. Brief descrip- 
tions of the Guinea coast, a region forgotten by civilization, and 
hidden behind the deadly fever and pounding surf of the shore 
line, are followed by glimpses into its history and that of the slave 
trade. 

Necessarily more somber is the section devoted to the Congo, 
for Mr. Davis ranks its government below that of the Central 
American republics. The Congo State is, in reality, not a govern- 
ment at all but a private trading company whose sole aim is to 
collect rubber and ivory, employing for this service a nondescript 
army of soldiers of fortune, many of whom are fugitives from 
justice, and pursuing a policy which is rapidly depopulating the 
country. The fact that American capitalists have obtained con- 
cessions in the Congo is touched upon and the suspicion, natural 
where Leopold II is concerned, is expressed that these gentlemen 
either are ignorant of the conditions or intend to imitate Leopold's 
methods and, furthermore, that these concessions are intended 
to entangle American interests with the present regime and 
create defenders of it on this side the Atlantic. These interests 
have a great opportunity to perform a high-minded and honorable 



